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CHAPTER V. AN ACTOR'S STRIKE (1743).
A FEW months after Macklin's extraordinary success as Shylock, Garrick made his d&but at Goodman Fields. Macklin and he were old acquaintances, or rather friends, Macklin delighting so greatly in his vein of pleasantry and rich humour that he used to say, from the commencement of their acquaintance until the year 1743, tne7 were scarcely two days asunder. In. their views of acting there must have been much in common between these two men. Macklin was the precursor of Garrick in trenching on the prescribed and conventional dignity of theatrical enunciation. But the natural style of acting that Macklin had struggled for many weary years to' introduce, Garrick established the moment he placed his foot upon the stage, banishing thenceforth and for ever Quin and his mechanism and convention. What Macaulay did for the so-called " dignity of history," Macklin and Garrick did for the " dignity of theatrical enunciation/7 and from that time to the present day, natural acting, meaning thereby, not the dragging down ideal character to the vulgar level, but a representation of ideal character with such truthfulness that it affects the audience as real, has been the standard of perfection upon the English stage.
Years   after   their disputes   and   quarrels,   Macklin